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Sirhan Defense Argument 


' Special to The New York Times , 

LOS ANGELES, April 11- 
Following are excerpts from 
the closing argument of Grant 
B. Cooper, defense counsel in 
the Sirhan B. Sirhan trial: 
Let me state at the outset 
that I want this to sink in if 
anything sinks in — we are 
not here to free a guilty man. 
We tell you, as we always 
have, that he is guilty of hav- 
ing killed Senator Kennedy. 

And as I have said before, 
we are not asking for an ac- 
quittal and we expect that 
under the evidence in this 
case, whether Mr. Sirhan 
likes it or not; under facts of 
'this case he deserves to spend 
the rest of his life in the 
penitentiary. 

I will tell you this as one 
of the three defense lawyers 
in this case— I wouldn’t want 
Sirhan Sirhan turned loose 
on society. 

I wouldn’t want Sirhan 
Sirhan to be turned loose be- 
cause he is dangerous, espe- 
cially when the psychiatrist 
tell us that he is going to get 
worse, and he is going to be 
getting worse. 

There are two sides to 
Sirhan Sirhan as has been 
pointed out by the psychia- 
trists, which I think demon- 
strates the type of mental 
illness he has. 

* Obligation to Society 
There is a good Sirhan and 
a bad Sirhan and the bad 
Sirhan is a nasty man, but 
just as Mr. 'Parsons said, he 
! bas learned to Jove him, so' 

I have learned to love him, 
the good Sirhan, 

But notwithstanding that . 
we as lawyers owe the obli- 
gation to do what we think 
is right for him to the fullest 
extent of our ability. We also 
owe an obligation to society. 
And, I for one, am not going 
to ask you to do otherwise 
than to bring in a verdict of 
guilty of murder in the sec- 
ond degree. 

We can admit that on June 
2d he went to the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, having in mind 
that he wanted to kill Sena- 
tor Kennedy, either then or 
at a subsequent time; that he 
went there for the purpose, I 
think — as Mr. Fitts said in 
the vernacular that is used, 


of casing the joint— in other 
words, looking the place over 
to see if he could find an ad- 
vantageous point to shoot 
him. 

We can admit, that he made 
inquiries of the different per- 
sons, sometimes on the 2d 
and sometimes on the 4th, as 
to the route that Senator Ken- 
nedy would .take; where he 
was going to have bodyguards ♦: 
or not — all of these things — i 
all of these ^things go to show I 
premeditatiSn and delibera- 1 
tion. It shows soiree planning, i 
It shows some thinking. 

But we come back to the I 
law as I have explained it j 


to you, and whether or not 
that is mature and mean- 
ingful thinking. 

Now the important thing 
is this — remember this — 
that the issue in this case is 
the issue of diminished ca- 
pacity with respect to pre- 
meditation and deliberation. 
It isn’t what happened at 
the time of the firing of the 
shot, the deliberation took 
place a long time before that. 

I don’t care whether he 
was in a hypnotic state at the 
time he fired the shot, or 
whether he was in a trance. 
This is beside the point. 

The question that you are 
to determine is no^ what his 
condition was at the time he 
fired the shot, but whether 
he could maturely and mean- 
ingfully premeditate; and 
from the facts in this case, I 
think you will agree with me 
that the premeditation went 
back certainly to at least 
May 18th, when he wrote in 
his book, “My obsession to 
kill Senator Kennedy,” or 
“my. desire to kill Senator 
Kennedy,” or words to that 
effect, “is becoming more the 
more of an obsession.” 

And probably he had an 
intention of killing somebody 
and planning to kill some- 
body, because I remember in 
one of the writings in his 
, book he planned to overthrow 
the entire Government of the 
United States. But he said ho 
hadn’t formulated his plans 
yet. | 

This is \yhen the premedita- 
tion — it isn’t what his state 
of inind was at the time he 
fired the shots; as a matter 
of fact as I personally view 
the testimony, were you to - 
accept the fact that he shot 
Senator Kennedy in a disso- 
ciated state, he would be not 
guilty by reason of insanity, 
because he didn’t know what 
he was doing at the time. In 
other words, he makes him 
crazier than the others. 

Now what happened? Sir- 
han Sirhan became unglued 
when he shot Senator Ken- 
nedy. His glue didn’t hold 
him together. His brakes 
wouldn’t hold. And he had 
been going downhill, as most 
of the psychiatrists have told 
you. 

Now, as I have told you — 

I shouldn’t say “as I have 
told you”; as the law tells 
you — as I have tried to ex- 
plain the law — motive is not 
an essential element of the 
crime of murder. But motive 
may be offered in evidence 
and it is the motive with 
which' a person commits an 
act that determines the de- 
gree of the crime. Sometimes ; 
it can aid you in determining 
the degree. 


